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partment of the Gulf, I introduced the roots of this plant into the supply 
table of the Confederate States Army, as an indigenous succedanenm for 
the true Ipecac, then exceedingly scarce, and as a substitute for the Eu- 
phorbias which had been recommended, but which were too violent in 
their operation, and I can say that in increased doses it answered every 
purpose." 

Acclimatization of Palm Tubes. — In addition to the date-palm and 
the Ohamcerops, which have long been naturalized on the European shores 
of the Mediterranean, M. Naudin has succeeded very well with several 
other kinds at Collioure, in the Pyrenees, notwithstanding the exception- 
ally unfavoi'able chai-acter of the winter of 1869-70. The severe cold of 
the last week of December, when the thermometer descended to — 4°, 
and in some localities even to — 6° C, was fatal to only one species. 
The extraordinarily heavy fall of snow which took place in January, last- 
ing for forty-four hours without intermission, was expected to destroy 
the young trees altogether. After, however, they had been entirely cov- 
ered up with snow for nine or ten days, so that the boughs were com- 
pletely flattened, when the thaw came they almost immediately recovered 
their former, position, even the green color of the leaves not being in- 
jured. The same fall of snow caused a fearful amount of destruction 
among the olives and coi'k-daks. — Quarterly Journal of Science. 

ZOOLOGY. 

London Zoological Gakdens. The whole number of animals in the 
Zoological Society's Gardens, usually somewhat exceeds 2000. On the 
first of January last, it was 2,031, consisting of 598 mammals, 1245 birds, 
and 170 reptiles and batrachians, besides the fishes in the aquarium, which 
do not appear to be included in the annual census. Constant additions 
are made to the series, not only by purchase, but also by gifts of corres- 
pondents in every .part of the world, and by exchange with the continen- 
tal establishments. — Nature. ( 

The Nesting op the Eish Hawk. — Mr. Samuels in his " Birds of New 
England," speaking of the fish hawk, says " that seldom more than one 
nest is found in one locality" (in New England"). At Harpswell, Maine, 
situated about twenty miles east of Portland, I know of at least fifteen 
nests of the fish hawk within one square mile. I think I might safely call 
the number twenty, but as I am writing I can only distinctly remember 
fifteen. A short time since speaking to a gentleman who has for many 
years lived at Harpswell, of what I had read in Mr. Samuel's book, he 
said, " tell him you know of a place where there' are fifty nests within 
three miles, and I can find more places like it." These nests that I speak 
of were all on two small islands. These islands I visited exclusively, but 
I see no reason why there should not be nests on the rest also. On both 
of these islands the great blue heron and the night heron breed together 
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in quite large numbers. Mr. Samuels also says that they never molest 
their feathered neighbors. I have repeatedly seen the flsh hawk attack 
the night heron and pursue it for a short distance. There seemed to be 
no reason for these attacks, but the hawk appeared to be venting his ill- 
humor upon the poor heron for want of some other object. Once when 
in a boat with two companions we saw a fish-hawk attack some water- 
fowl (the distance was too great to make out with certainty what it was), 
that was swimming by near its nest. The bird dove and the fish-hawk 
hovered about till it reappeared, when it renewed its attack. This per- 
formance lasted for a few minutes, and ended by the fish hawk's desisting 
from his assaults. — Walter Woodman. 

GEOLOGY. 



Glaciehs in Paleozoic Times. — In "Notes on an ancient Boulder 
Clay of Natal," Dr. Sutherland describes an ancient "boulder clay," con- 
solidated into a clay stone porphyry, "perhaps of Permian age," which 
rested generally upon old Silurian sandstones, the upper surface of which 
was often deeply grooved and striated. Mr. T. M'K. Hughes, while ad- 
mitting the probability of a recurrence of glacial periods, disputed the 
evidence in this particular case. Prof. Ramsay "pointed out that in the 
Natal beds, under discussion, enormous blocks of rock occurred, which 
were sixty or eighty miles from their original home, and still remaiaed 
angular; and there was a difficulty in accounting for the phenomena on 
any other hypothesis than that suggested. He still maintained the proba- 
bility of the occurrence of glacial episodes, not only in the Permian, but 
in other ages, as he had done, now fifteen years ago." — Proceedings of 
the Geological Society of London, reported in Nature. 

Recent and Fossil Copal. — At the meeting of the Linnean Society 
held May 5th, Dr. J. D. Hooker read a communication from Dr. Kirk, 
Her Majesty's Vice-Consul at Zanzibar, on the distinction between the 
recent and fossil states of the resin known in commerce as Copal. One 
characteristic by which fossil copal is known from the recent resin is the 
so-called "goose-skin." Dr. Kirk has ascertained that the fossil copal 
shows no trace of this goose-skin when first dug out of the earth, but 
that it makes its appearance only after cleaning and brushing the outer 
surface. Both descriptions often contain imprisoned leaves, flowers, and 
insects in a beautiful state of preservation; but the fossil variety is 
clearer and more transparent. Captain Grant states that the true copal 
gum-tree is a climber reaching to a great height among the forest trees, 
finally becoming completely detached from its original root, when the 
copal exudes from the extremities of these detached roots. Large 
pieces of the resin fetch a very high price even in that country. — Quar- 
terly Journal of Science. 



